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the routed horsemen rallied and materially stiffened the defence, but the
credit of a victory which broke the ascendancy of feudalism in Italy be-
longs to the foot-soldiers of the free cities. In Italy and the Netherlands
revolt against feudal lords was accompanied by the development of infantry
forces and of a professional soldiery whose experience, at the service of the
highest bidder, leavened European practice in war. We see also in some
twelfth-century battles the employment of an expedient which had an
important influence in the future. The use of dismounted horsemen in
a defensive fight was not new. In the Gothic war of 552 Narses at Taginae
had formed his centre by dismounting hisfoederati; the defensive square
in which the early Prankish armies fought was strengthened by its horse-
men, who took their places on foot with the rest. The amour propre of
the feudal knight, however, was slow to encourage a practice which
confounded him with his inferiors, and its systematic employment was long
delayed.

In strategy feudal armies displayed even less advance than in tactics.
It is obvious that, even where a general was familiar with the main
features of the country covered by his manoeuvres, his means for detailed
knowledge were small, and he had to depend much upon the reports of
scouts who could not always be trusted. In an unknown country, as the
crusading expeditions through Asia Minor shewed, he moved blindly.
Nowhere was this more conspicuous than in the unfortunate campaign
of St Louis in Egypt (1250), in which, even without the chaotic dis-
regard of prudence which caused his defeat and capture at Mansurah,
the impossible route across the labyrinth of the Delta would in any case
have meant disaster. The importance also of castles in warfare checked
strategic development on broader lines. In England, throughout the
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, success in war depended upon the pos-
session and defence of castles, and strategy took the form of devising the
best route by which a castle might be surprised or relieved and a battle
in the open avoided. Thus the civil wars of Stephen's reign, with their
complicated details, were fought round castles without any consistent
plan of campaign; the wars of the Plantagenets in Normandy and the
Angevin dominions were concentrated upon the reduction or defence
of single fortresses; and the decisive fight with the barons and their
French allies in the streets of Lincoln (1217) was the result of a cunning
attack on a castle which formed no part of a larger scheme. The cam-
paign of Lewes (1264), as conducted by Henry III, was an aimless
attempt at the reduction of castles, in which he deliberately threw away
his chance of making for a definite objective and left the field clear for
his adversary. At Lewes Simon de Montfort shewed brilliant general-
ship, and it is possible that a year later, had he fathomed the seriousness
of his situation in time, he might have saved himself from defeat. His
delay, however, in realising the menace of the alliance between Prince
Edward and the Earl of Gloucester kept him engaged in minor opera-